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ABSTRACT 

Three' instal'lments of* "Classic of the Month, a 
regular feature o£ the. National Council of Teachers of English 
publication, **Notes. Plus^ are presented^ in this' compilation. Each 
installment of this feature. is intended to provide teachihg ideas 

^d to a "classic" novel. The first article offers a va^iet^ of 
jties based- on "The Red Badge of Courage" by Stephen Crane, 
led are questix^s for class discussion and suggestions for 
)[inary small-group activities, library .pro jects , writing 
[lent?, and follow-up small-group 




activities. The second article 
desicrijbes. a 12-day unit on E'rhest HemingwayVs "T^e Old Man and the 
Sea.** Instructions are given- fon: each day of the unit 'a^weJU.as a 
list o^- topics for student position papers leased on the novel. The 
final article presents activities Related to "Hard Times" by Charles ^ 
Dickens: Questions for class discussion are given along with ideas , 
for writing assignments/- cla:^s projects, 'and Small-group or 
individual projects . (DC) 
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CUSSIC OF THE MONTH 
^ The Red Badge of Courage 

WeMever know how highwe are 
. Ttii H'f are catted to rise. 

Emily Dickinson's yfords express that yearning, so strong in 
youthv lo t^si oneself The Red Badge of Courage speaks to that 
ytarning^ just one of the Ireasons^/or selecting this classic for 
study. 3ut there are more. The novel attracts students because ti 
dramatizes breaking a>vay from home. It ehoAVs youth's resent-' 
m€ht toward and jieed for authority It tells hoA^ one can be 
alone the compa&> of man>. It reveals haman weaknesses hke 
pride and coVvardice as it shows our potential for heroism. It 
deptcts fear of failure and yet is a success story of sorts. 

, Teachers too have reasons^for selecting Red Badge. The navel 
provides an opportunit) to examine closel> certain elements of 
fiction, especiall) st>le^ multiple^ themes^ character developmentt 
and the relationship between mood and setting^CraneS ^ork 
also serves as an mtroduction to the psychological novel and has, 
in fact, been read by m'any as a p^chological study of fear The 
book allows students to discover truths about themselves and 
others and aboutljf^r^inally. the book is shorty and schedules 
sometimes prechide the consideration of longer works 
• 

Pteliminary Small Group Activities 

Divide the class into groups of four or five students and assign 
the fallowing tasks. Each group later reports to the class oh the 
results of it^ exploration^ and the class responds with questions 
and comments^ 

L Trace the. events of the novel in sequence, note the time span 

of the novel as a whole^ 
2. Trace the steps in Henry's development from youth to man 

How does his changing view of war reflect this maturation? ' 
3* Record and categorize color images. y 
4. Identify figures of speech (metaphor^ simile, ^rsoniflcation) 

and group them into such categories as nature, machine^ 

animak religious, and so on. 
5' Jot down typical examples of language used by the narrator, 
'by Henry, and by other characters. What conclusions can b^ 

drawn? 

6. Select several passages from the novel and list the verb^> 
adjectives, and nouns, Examine^hese lists. Do patterns 
emel'ge? What observations can^ou make? 



Class Discussion ' ^ » ^ 

Although class editions of Reel Badge usually contain helpful 

discussion questions teachers have hixts of their own, here arc 

a few of the questions Tregutarly use. Insist rhat students cite 

evidence from the text to support their answers. ' 
> 

General Questions 

I What is the- significance of the titlc*^ What does red symbolize? 
badge"^ How is ,Henry*s red badge ironic? What is^the piieaning 
of courage'^ Are there different kinds of courage? Are coura- 
geous actions similar to/ different from brave, herou\ mtrepid 
ones? Are there circumstances under wtlich a person might be^ 
nflore courageous than at other times? In a war or other * 
disaster, are those who remam at home cowardly? 

2. What IS the effect of Crane's use of the general rather than the 
specific'in character and place nanies and in tEme'' 

3 Whati statement about ifhe relationship -between man and 
nature does the novel make? You niight consider images of 
fog^ rain^ and sun as a beginning. 

4 In what ways are^t^e novel and its protagonist affected by the 
fact that except for chapter one no women are included? 
Would a writer today exclude women in a war novel? 

Questions That Focus on the Protagonist , . 

L Why does Crane choose a fatherless youth as his protagonist? 
2. What' are the youth's feelings about the enemy"^ What are his 

feehngs toward the officers'* How do the ofUceh feel/act 

toward their mien? 
3^ Was Henry right in chapter one that ''whatever he had learned 

of himself was here of no avait"* What does he discover about 

his physical sejP moral selP social selP Is ,hc disappointed or 
^ pleasod With what he finds? 

4 Itemize in specific terms what Henry learns from others and 
from each experience in battle. 

5 At what times docs Henry become ^'not a man but a member*^ 
Can >ou recall tiihes when you experienced this feeling? Did 

^ >ou think and ^ct in the sanle wa> as >ou woUld have thought 
and acted as ai^ individual? ' ' ^ ^ * 

6. Trace the parallels between the fighting and Henri's joumey 
into "self." when Idoes Henr> talk banalities? When is he most 
pretentious? T^hen does h& seem to be rationahzing? Would 
Henry's maturing process have occurred so rapidly if he had 
remained at home? 

7. Was Henry a' hero or a coward'' ^ ^ 

Questions That 'Focus on the War * 

I What factual information about this battle, this war, does the 
reader learrij*? ^ ^ ^ 

2. How does af civil war<liffer from a war against other nations? 

3. Discuss Crane's image of war as **lhe blood-swollen god.*" 
*Can you apply this.idea to times other than war*^ 

4^ How does Crane pjfferentiate between the popular vie^ of 
war and the pei^o^al or private view'' 

Library Projects \ ' ' * ' 

*These topics m^y be investigated by individuals or small'groups. 
The results may be presented in writing, ^s panels and speeches, 
or as bulletin board displays 

I Report on-^or demonstrate— n^ccnt findings about how colors 
affect human beings. Can you apply these findings to Crane's y 
use of color? '/ . / 

2. Build a case for each of the following: The Red Badge*t^ 
Courage^is an'example of naturalism; reahstn^ romanticism, 
impressionism, all of the above, none of the abo»/e^ 
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y Investigate the kfe of 3tephen Crane and find out about. some 
of his other works. "The Open Boat," "fhe Blue Hotel," and 
**The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky" are good possibilities if 
you*re interested iiv short stories. You might abo like to look^ 
^ai'Sorae- of the poems in the collection War is Kind. ■ 

4 Analyze Lincoln's Gettysburg address Discuss its content. 

' form, purpp^e^ and 5tyle in relation to Bo4ge. - 

5^ Find out about impressionistic painling and music. Bring in 
examples to share with the class Be prepai^d lo lead a discus- 
sion of their relatioiiRiip to each other and to Crane's style 

6. Read or reread William folding's Loid of the Fhes* What 
gornp^nsons can*yQu make wtth the corpse scene at the %nd of 
chapter seven of Red Badge! Are there other similarities 
between the two novels? * - ■ 

7. Read another Civil Wac novel. sCompare it to Red Badge and 
^ dj;aw conclusions. Possibilities include MacKinley Kantor^ 

Ander^onvtUe. Margaret Mitchell*s Gone wtth the Wtnd, Irene 
^ ' Hunts Across Five Aprtfs. 

8. Analyze ^van>osters. Recruitment jiosters are an mterestmg 
\|>ossibvli\y. Report, to the clas^ on your .conclusions 

Writing Assigjiinents 

i Recall a time you felt qve rpo wen Tear Explaio the circum* 
stances An^i^ifMyout reasons for fear Describe the. physical 
and emo t ion aT effects of that fear. What hai^pened"^ Were 
your fear^ realteed? Were you pleased with how you aclej^?' 
Were you changed m any way by this experiencje? 

1 -Using Red Badge as a point of reference, consider the passage 
of time^ how It can stand stilL^r rush*past. Include examples 
of this phenomenon from Red* Bat^e, from other worlt;3' 
you\e read, and from personal experience. Draw a conclusion 
abo^Ut the nature of time. 

Describe Henry's mixed feejings^in leaving home and mother 
How does his mother feel^ Why does she metUion socks 
several times? Extend your observations to include similar 
experience and reactions that apply to most young people^ 
and thetc parents ' ^ . x ' 



4 Imagine^that you' are Henry The battle has ended. Write a 
letter^to your mother, a letter to a friend who stayed home, 
and a letter to the "dark girl" , 

5. Using Stephen Crane as your writing mode), create a ^ccne of 
your own io^^fied Badge. / ' : 

6. Wn^c a news report of the battle. Then write an editorial and 
a b'um^n interest story. You, may add details of your own 
invention. k 

7. Adapt one of the preliminary small group activitie^^ class 
discussion questions,^r library research projects as the subject 
for an essay After you ha\e done some preliminary ^thinking, 
dis^cuss your choice with your teacher. 

Follaw.up Sm«irGroup Activities 

1 Prepare a readtng of onebr more passages Uoni the novel Be 
attentive *to the bounds ^nd rhythms of language andji how, 
these elements enhance images called fortfi by the words.' 

2 dramatize (or pantomime) a scetie from the novel. Use props 
and/or background music if you wish. 

3 Compose and perform for the class a folic song 6r a dance 
that relates to the events of or ^ scene from the noveL 

4. Represent the 'novel through a watercolor, drawing, collage* 
or poster. ' * 

5. Relate the-novel to contemporary times through an editorial 
cartoon or a*comic strip. 

6. .You are the director in charge of ftljnmg the novel. How will 
you cast it? How wilUyou handle the camera?^ What do you 
have in mind for setting and sound'' Will you make symbolic 
use of color'' How? ' . ^ ^ 

7. As^mble a slide/ tape presentation that depicts "a theme from 
^ the novel. You jqr^ight consider presenting that theme in con- 
■ temporary terms. ^ ' 

8. * Interview several people from different age groups who have 

servAf in wars. Think carefully about the questions you will 
ask. Support your findings and conclusions m ^^riting or as a 
panel discussion* ^ ^ 

Beverly Haiey, The Language Works, Fort'Morgan, Colorado j 
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•pLASSIC OF TflE MONTH 
The Old Man and Che Sea 



"This iS ihe prose thai I have been working Tor all my life . . . 

^ Ernest Hemingway, 1^51 

Ernest Hemingway hooked his first -marhn in 1932— and gen- 
erations of Anjencans have been hooked on the magnificent 
fifil^story he pubhshed twenty years jifter his catch off the coast 
of Havana. I>«ccptjvel> simple m plot and lync Mytc, the novel 
deals *ith the classic \ermes of love an4 death, pnde and 
humihty. It glands as a^^mmiature rival lo ^ohy Otck* a parabler 
complete wiih all ihe symbols* and an Amencan artifact ^^fith a 
haunting thematic lirie. "A maft can be destroyed but not 
deftqted/\ ' [ . 

The work merits Jareful rcadmg. It deserves at least twelve ^ ' 
days of exploration— a probing of its form and content, of its 
idea and author It also deserves instructional variety— reading 
and writing* teacher*and*student and student* and*studeni inter- 
action, film and recording, facjj and^^anecdote, 

SiJggested Scl)edule 

Day 1-3 Introduction of the novel, including a discussion 
of Hemmgway^and the Nobel and Pulitzet Prizes* 
and time for in-class reading 

Da> 4 Explaining and assigning the position paper 

Day 5 ' Discussmg the Hemingway style and code through 
supplemental reading * 

Da> 6-S PrewriUng, drafting, and anecdotal research 

Day 9 Anecdote day 

Day 10 Paper due with time for in-class proofreading 
Day 11-12 Films: J^/ws/ Hemingway. Rough OtamondlThe 
Old Mart and the Sea 

The first three days should provide a background fir the 
Qovel as w^ll 05 time for rcadmg. Remind sttidenU that The 
Old Man and the Sea* first published in Life magazine, won 
' the 19^3 I^ulitzer Prize aod was instrumental in Hemingway"^ 
winning the 1954 Nobel Prize. Vou may wish t,o refer to W. J, 
Stuckey's^ The PuHfzer Prize Noveiy^ pages 165-70, and to 
American Winners of the Nohet Literary Prize, edited by 
Warren 0. French and Walter B. Kidd, especially pages 158- 
92, which include the N^l Citation read at the ceremony 
in Sweden. Background information on Hemingway's Nobel 
Prize is also found in Carlos Baker's Ernest HemingM^ay, 
A Ufe Story, "The Bounty of Sweden " pages 525-29, These 
materials along with the Caedmon record/tape Ernest Heming- 
^way Reading, which incliides Hemingway reading his Nobel 
Address, will introduce the idea of awards and prizes as both 
delight ahd terror to authors. It isinteresting to discuss awards 
at this point, since many writers both want and fear them^ 
Fame and popularity ^an be time-consuming, distracting, even 
the kiss of death. John Steinbeck, for example, believed that 
little good material was written by Nobel winners after they - 
received their awards, 

Enterpri^ng teachers wj(| also want to make use ofahe 
genesis of the novel: ""On the Blue Water** from the April 1936 
issue of Esquire. (1 have reprinted in my Writing Seminars 
in the ^Content Area: In Search of Hemingway, Sajinger* and 
Steirtbeck, pages 105-108, a publication available from NCTE,) 

The assignment given on Day 4 is crucial to the success of 
the entire project. Students are asked to begin work on a t 
thtte-to-five-page typed paper in which they share their ideas ^ 
about the novel with me and with eacB other. 1 call this a 
ptJfthion paper because students are asked to limit their analysis 
to a single focits: This position is to be organized, supported 
by concrete detail* and mechanic^ly sound, I offer the fyllow- 
ing position suggestions which itudents are free to accept, , 
rejea, or adapt, I 

HOTES plus; vl n2 p7"8 November 1983 



1 , Why was this novel so imponant in Hemingway's winning 
the Nobel Prize? 

2, Is, the Old Man just an old man or does he represent 
something eke? Try to defihe him a^ a symbdli*' 

3, What \& the function of the boy Manolin? 

4, Some sec this novel as a parabler Review the meaning of 
parable and try to define your posiUonjn ihi^ way/ 

5, Take a key line^ such as the last one m the book, afKJ try 
to mold your position around thai line 

6 Joe DiMaggio is mentioned in the novel more ihan once. 
Who was he? Could this lead to a position?^ 

7 This novel won the Pulitzer Pffee. Po somej^scarch on 
the prize and th^hisiorical period. Why do-yoO think the 
boot won the award during the Cold. War? 

8 Contrast or compare this novel with a Hemingway story, 
such as **The3ig Two-H?arted River/ or with the Esquire 
article "On the Blue Water** 

9 Is Santiago a Code Hero? Can he be a man with ^grace 
^ under pressure**? 

10 Does this novel suggest a religious compari((^n? Is it a 
Christian story? " 

1 1 . One cmic said that the book is related to the American 

Dream." Can you accept this? What does this mean? 
(2. Consider the ending. Is ihis story tragic or b^ically 
nnumphani? 

Day 5 is a tintc for reading aloud^ for discovering and 
discussing HemmgT^ay'S ^yle and fqr definmg his world view 
(the Hemingway code). Instead of reading from Old Man and 
the Sea* 1 select one of the following stones to readtaloud; 
"Ten Indians.^'^My Old Man/"A Clean Well-Lighted Place," 
or ^The End of Something," Through discussion we piece 
together the Hemingway who Dctteved m grace unoer pres- 
sure," in the code of living with reality in a world of pain, of 
good and bad luck. Ask students, ""If you had to Write a paper 
On this' story, what would be your position?" We go on to 
consider how we might document and organize that position 
based on the story weju^t read. 

By Day ^Mudents have completed the noveli and we spend 
some lime talking over how we wh^e, how we get i^eas. (What 
IS ih ^Yirst thing you do when you write? Describe a successful 
paper that you once^wrote, what made it successful?) Students 
also share the posttions they 'are d^veloptn^ in their papers,- 

Si^ Hemingway was a highly autobiographical aut>Lor^ 
and a charismatic human being, I ask students X<S do some 
simple re^arch about the man behind the book^ For this pur- 
pose [ assemble in the classroom as much Hemingway material . 
as 1 can from public, school, and personal libranes* from friends 
and colleagues and students^ from old textbook s—ongtnal 
works« biographical and critical pieces^ pbetefs, newspaper and 
magazine clippings, recordings, picture fite^. Each student is 
asked to find an anecdote, a good, story, to share with the class. 
On Day 9 students tell their stories about Hemingway's Ufe as 
boxer, fisherman, hunter, bullfighting expert, expatriate, about 
his accidents, his wives^ his children^ his sutcide, his'^arents, 
his high school years« his reaction to his pnze^. " * 

On Day 10, with lime granted for in*class proofreading, the 
position papers are collected. ^ 

On Days II and 12 1 sometimes show the 1958 Warner 
Brothers production of The Old Man and the Se<isi^nnz 
Spencer Tracy (Hemingway watched the filmmaking and later 
called it a waste of time) or the 1978 'Cetvtron film Ernest 
*HerftingMy: Rou^ Diamond, although I have also run Rough 
Diamond earlier iff the scnedulei about Day 3. 



A^le^ I have graded ihe papers 1 choost thr^ or four lo 
share with ihecla^^. 1 ask the writer to read the paper aloud and 
then ask the other students to state the position of the paper. 
We [ake the class'& rormulation^back to the atithor and ask if 
we have discovered the posttion The author then has an oppor- 
tunity to describe ho^ he or &he perceives the organization and 
suppbrt of the position N6w the paper is open for both post< 
live comments and concerns about clarity and su^^port 

After a <J^zen days. The Old Man and ihe Sea has been 
given Its due: introduced* read, exammed m terms of its author 
^and his code, and explored through discussion, reflectioti, and 
writing. Students have heard ti ^nd seen it and felt it {Some* 
times I even affer students a chance to parody \i ) In less than 
three weeks, everyone has found a friend— or maybe an enemy, 
the risk of all classics, 

Brooke Worktnhn, West High SchooL Iowa Ory. Iowa 
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CLASSIC OF THE >fOHTH 
Hard Times * ' 



Why choost Hard Times by Charles Dickens for class sludy? 
' Foremo&l among the reasonB» the novel helps young readers 
discover thai relationships between adults and young people of 
another lime» another place« have likerfcsses to as well as 
differences from such relationships today. Students also iden- 
tilv^ith the problems of Louisa and-Tom Gi'^^S'^i'i^ ^h^^^ 
eliVort^ to become independent adults. In Dickens' satire of the 
^ tils of ^odet>. students see ^he beginnings of concern o\er the 
environmental^ social and personal effects ^f indu^riahzation . 
ob£er\utions that are particularly interesMng at a t^me when we 
arc MiJtnessing what may be the death^of industrialization 
Finally, Hard Times provides an opportunity to acquaint stu- 
dents with the work of an author who is^widely acclaimed. 
Thi£ particular book, his most "sHigle-minaed sociahnov^l," 
can be read in a unit along with other book^ of social criticism 
and v^ill Simulate di^tcussions about character and caricature 

Clais Discussion 

Although tcacherif have the^ruv^n favorite questions for intro- 
ducing and analy/iTig ihe novfcK here are a few that I regularly 
use- ■ ^ ^ . ' * 

1 Discuss the title. In what wa^s can the word hard be 
used*^ The word nme^. How are we—as a group, as a 
nation, as individuals — having hard times today? What^ ^* 
different -about our bard times and those of Dickens* day'' 

2 In chapter two of Book One, the na'rra3?br uses physical 
•^^ description to show the stark contrasts between the dark- 

' - eyed, dark-haired Stssy and, her fellow siudenl Bazer 
'whose skif^was ** u n wholesome I y'^dedcient m the natural 
, tinge."* What does this p^sage reveal about the narrators 
attttude toward Sissy and Bitzer^ What does it foreshadow 
about Bitzer s actions? / ^ . * ^ 

, 3, WfcatMs Mr McChpakumchild s theQry of education? 
What IS Dickftns* attitude toward this theory? Evaluate^ 
the theory in terms of today's students. 
4. How do you account for the fact that the facts-only, system 
had different effects on ^it?er. Louisa, Sissy, and young 
lom*^ . ' ^ , . . 

' 5 Why IS Sissy omitted Trom Book fwo? Why is Jane * ^ 

included as a character in th6 novel? / ' ^ 

_ (J. How ai^ the children of Coketowj^ treated by adblts? * \ 
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7. How'dbcs Dicken^depict motheVhood in this novel? Why 
' aoes hf depart from ttie"ideal*^ h * * 

8, How does Dickens show the process* and effects of deper- ' 
sonajization? Wert his fears about still further dchumani- 
zation^by industry warranted? In wl)at ways does society 
today dehum'afnize?. Are there conditions in /his school 
that dehumanize? Wha| science fiction* storiei depict th^'^ 
'fear of dehumanization"^ What steps are being taken that / 
extend or soften or halt the dehumanizing aspects of our 
world? ' * , ' ^ 

9 What does the circus symbolize? Compare tke circus peo- 
ple to the Proles in Oirweirs 1984 Can you think of other 
comparisons in literature, films, and real Ufe*^ 
10. Bit/er reminds Mr. Gradgrind Jatonn the novel that he 
^ 4Bit/erJ \va±> brought up itinthe catechism that the ''v^hole 
* ±>ocial sy±>tem is a question of f>elf-interest.^ HoWk that 
catechism dramatized in the no^eP Do*s fhat belief 
prevail tod ay 

Writing Assignments 

During the time needed for reading the novtl, I a&k students to 
write briefly at the beginning of (^la^ts a ^ouple of tinies a wdbk 
Typical assignments^ write summary statements for each chap- ' 
ttfr m th^ reading assignment; translate into straightforward 
prose a^hort passage from the nuvel. v^rite a personal response 

* tcr an incident in the n6v^ln such a^ Sissy's embarrassment at 
school ^students might describe a ti^ne when they or a petr 
ex oericnced humiliation from a teacher or fellow student and 
drw a cooclusion from 'the incident), write an "insert" for the 
no«U^ such as a let ter«ol^ad vice to Rachel and Stephen or to 

, Lo&a and James 

In addition to these relatively informal writing assignments, 
^udents choose topics from amot)g the following. Several of 
' the. discussion questions listed earlier can also be adapted for 
writing assignments. ^ 

L 1 wo assignn\ents about fathers, a) Wnle ajetur to Thomas 
Gradgrind telling him* how he rates as ^ father You might 
Hrst^ establish criteria for a^ood father b) Was Signoi Jupe 
a **^ood** or "poor" father^ Cite examples anj comparisons 
{with Thomas Gradjgrind or other fathers, real or fictional). ' 
' Can you make use of observations made by other cjiaracten 
in the novcP . ^ 

' X When l.ouisa xdM her father that shV will accept Mr 
Bounderby's proposal she state^H^re t\an once, ''What 
does it'matter?"" How does this attitikde g)ve her strength? 
How docs it undo her? Interpret her nnteMn^ m light of tbr 
marriage proposal itself and of the entire novet. 

J 3. Uottisa tells her father, "-You haye been so careful of me 
that l,ne;^r had a'child*s heart." Consider the difference ' 
between havmg a '*child*s heart** land being **childisk7 Ob- 
serve the effects of choking the child's ^eart in Hard Times, 
SJiould children behave like adults? Should- adults behave 
like children? How can adults allow tbe "child'' inside them 
space to breathe? 
4^ Archibald MacLei^h ohce wrote.- "It is the work of art that 
creates the human perspective in which information turns " 
to truth," Howwolild Mr Bounderby respond to this state-, 
hiefl^ Thomas Oradgf ind? Current educators? How do you 
respond? Find examples that speak to MacLei^h's £tatement. 
'5. In chapter four of BoolTTw, the fourth- paragraph de- 
scribes the ^roup^as opposed to the individual. A few pages 
later the narrator comments., *^ Private feeling must yield to 
' the comn[K>n cause." Explore tbis concept, describing times 
* when it is besmo ""yield to the fommoh cau^e"* and when 

^ the individual should prevail 

Examine the character of James Harthouse. Why does 
. Dickens include bim in his cast of characters? Why doesnt 



he make hinnrfthc imc h*cr<xwho^ rescues the fair matdcn? 
*AUcrna(c assigpmcnl. wrtlc a sppnc^betWecn LouUa and 
Harthouse thV will lucn this man with a hoHow heart into 
J a genuine hero: ' 

7, la the fmal ch^ter DLckens makes quLck work of si^mg 
that Louisa isilestmed never to become a loVmg wife and 

' mother. Why/can this never be, according [oT>ickens^ If 
you were theauthor, ^i^uld yoil have Louisa's ttfe turn out 
differently? Support Dickens' ending or write a nummary 
describing how you would change itr * * 

8. Someone has co mine aled of Dickens' sty|,e thai he "describes 

a smite^ and a whole maa h recognized by, that smtl^"* j 
Explain how Diekens accomplishes such a' feat by selecting 
examples front the novel and showing how details reveal 
characHcr 

Class Project^ 

In addition to latkin^ and wntu);g_^out a novel, students 
enjoy "dping something" wnh it The projects described below ~ 
* add a third dimension to the study of H^ird Tl/rtej— and result 
in some intereshng class ses^sions. 

t;/Charles Dickens was a journalist and an editor. Divide the 
class into groups and produce a newspaper with stdries. 
photos, cartoo|is> ads. lovelorfl co1umn> and so on. Use the 
text of Hijrd Ttmes as your source 

2. ^Ask each student to develop a set of factual questions, 
iistrng the page number for each answer. A student com- 
mittee then categorizes the questions and arranges them by 
level of difficulty These questrons become the raw material 
for a "television" quiz show. Allow students to work-out 
the format o(the show— (ill bcmore original and enleriain* 
mg ihan one you^mighi devise. Videc^[|^thc production 
if possible. * 

X Each student makes a chart of the major characters as they 
appear at the beginning of [he noveL arranging them from 
I to lO on a hne labeled "fact" at one end afid "fancy" at 
the other. The student then draws additio/iat lines m a 
second color to indicate where each character falls on this 
scale at the end of the novel. Display the charts and <jevelop 
the fpUowing discussion. Which ch^r^cters m<>ved? Which 
didnl? Why^ Are the characters round or f1at> neither^ both> 

^ or somethtngelse? Docs It matter'^ 

4. divide the class into groups. Each group ex^imines the text 
closely for one of the following items and reports back in a 
manner thai will draw response Xrom the entire class, 
a. Note examples of different Voices" used in this novel. 
Comment on their function. 
^ b Collect and categorize examples of satire and irony (or 
examples of figures of speech) Aj^ there generalizations 
' ' to be drawn? * ^ 

e Summarize what each book of the novel is about, com- 
menting on each tnle How do the book titles relate to 
the novel's title? Select several chapter titles to comment 
on. Finally, make a general observation about Dickens' 
use of titles. 

, d. List names and nicknames of characters and commeni 
^ on how these names reflect personality. Do they have 

other ffltctions? ^ ^ ' ' 

e Note descriptions of settings in the country and in the 
city as* well as those on the city's edge. What observa- 
upnscanyou make? 
f List all the social criticisms your group Can find. Cate- ^ 

goriz^jhem as part of your presentation, 
g. ^Lisi literary and histpric^al allusions. Do they burden or 
enrich the novel? \ ^ ^ * ^ 

Divide the class into sevpal panels> each of which organizes 
a discussion or "Meeting of the Minds" program on a lopic 
suggested^ the novel. The names below are merely illus- 
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trativc; ma;iy o\her? will serve, including local names. Each 
character' role must be manuain^ throughout the pWl 
discussion, and each participant submits a biographical 
^etch to the moderators in advance. For examine, the topic 
labor unions, with appearaores by Clarence Darrbw, John' 
D. Rockefeller, John L. L™is, Andrew 'Carnegie, Waller 
R^bther, fSlackbrJdge, Stephen Blackpool JOKiah Bour 
erby, James Harthouse); or 5r/ioo/5 with Thoma^ Jeffersc 
John bewey. Cotton Mather, Jeromt Brunner> John HoL 
Horace Mann, Booker T. Washington^ mcm^rs of the local 
school board <Mr. McChoakumchild, Mr. Bounderby, Mi 
Sleary, Rachel). Other topics for which you can provide 
names from a variety of historical periods and from the 
novel include women^'s roles, child rights, envtronntent apd 
industry, social classes, censorst^ip in the schools. 

Small Group or Individual Projects 

The projects outlined betow allow you to experiment with a 
range of formats Some are risky for a class assignment but 
ideal for a given individual. All in all. they, encourage students 
to have good times with Hard Ttmes, 

* > 

1 Seleci scenes for dramatization, oral reading, or mime.^Vou 
might choose a sce^e and do a modern counterpart of it or 
^lo both the **thcn'* and the **now." 

2 Interview people of different ages concerning their experi- 
ences with and attitudes toward education ^nd/or work 
and leisure) Publish youE findings in a pamphlei or present 
them in a wall chart ^ ^ . 

3 Draw or writf caricatures of people selected from rcpre- 
sctftative groups in society toda^ national, siatc, locaL or 
school Assign Dickenslan names to y^^r characters 

4. Re^d about the hfe of Charles Dickens. Present your find- 
ings in one of the following ways, a) Deliver ajectu re thai , 
descnbcs factors in Dickens' life that may have influenced 
particular ideas, atijtudes, characters, and scenes in Hard - 
Times, b) Imagine that you are Charles Dickens, Describe 
in a Dickensian fashion an event of your youth' that h^^ 
lasting impact on your life. ^ 

5. Read Studs Terkel'S Hard Times. How have Dtcken^ and 
Terkel made the same title relate in different and similar ^ 
ways to their waitings? Consider the major difference be- 
tween the two woVks: one is fiction, the other is nonfiction. , 

6. Read one or more other novels depicting the inequity of 
treatment of social classes (for^example, S Hinton's The 

^ Outsiders, George Orwell^ 1984 or Animal Farm^ Aldous 
Huxky's Brave New WortdyVpion Sinclair's The Jungle). 
Prepare an oral report or an essay in which you make 
comparisons and draw conclusions. 

7 Find examijles of poems and/or song lyrics that have de- 
humanization as their subject.' Prepare copies for the class.- 
Lead a discussion of this material, emphasizing similarities 
and differences between the poems and Hard-Times, , 

8, Investigate the art. music, literature, fashion, sports, or 
architecture of Dickens'" time. In what ways do these reflect 
the times? Do they reinfor^ what Dickens was commenting 
on? , f 

9. Recent studies reveal mierestirtg insights in how people are 
named^nd how t^eir names affect them. Some change their 
names. Some women choose to retain their maiden names 
when they marry. Some investigators argui; that names can 
predict success or failure as well as the type <^f p^onality 
one becomes. Research this topicr Combine what you learn 
with personal observations and with the way Dickens uses 

" name^. Report your mo^ interesting findings to the class. If 
you hke, conduct your own study, usin^ class members 
as subjects. 

Beverly nUey, The Language W^ks, Fori Morgan, Colorado 



